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Minutes of the Annual Meeting 

Held January 29, 1 920. 

The twenty-eighth annual meeting of the Hawaiian Histor- 
ical Society was held in its rooms at the Library of Hawaii 
Thursday, Jan. 29, 1920, 8 p. m., Mr. Emerson presiding. 

The Secretary read the minutes of the last meeting, which 
were approved. 

Keports were received from the President, Treasurer, 
Librarian, Corresponding Secretary, and the Genealogical and 
Membership Committees. 

The Nominating Committee presented a list of nominees 
to hold office during the year 1920, all pf^hom were duly 
elected by unanimous vote. . ' 

Art. Ill, Sec. 1, of the Constitution was amended by insert- 
ing, after the word "Managers" the words "or of the Society," 
making it possible to elect new members both by the Board of 
Managers and the Society. 

Mr. Kim Tong Ho presented the Society with a Chinese 
flag of the old dynasty which had been manufactured in Canton 
for Honolulu Chinese students on the mainland. 

The Kamehameha Centenary Commission presented the 
Society with a medal commemorating the one hundred years' 
development of the islands since the death of Kamehameha. 
Three interesting papers were then read: 
The Pilgrims of 1820, 

Bishop Henry B. Kestarick. 
The Hawaiian Body Politic, 

Hon. Sanford B. Dole. 
Centennial Keminiscences, 
Hon. W. E. Castle. 

It was ordered that these papers be printed in the Twenty- 
eighth Annual Report. 

Edgar Henriques, 

Recording Secretary. 
Note:— A special meeting was held Oct. 14, 19*19, at which papers 
were read by Vaughan MacCaughey on "The Awa Plant in Hawaii", 
£d Towse on "A Japanese Boy in Hawaii and Father Damon", and by /x 
W. D. Westervelt on "The Dragons of Hawaii". V P 



Report of the Treasurer 

FOR THE YEAE ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1919. 



RECEIPTS. 

Balance cash in Bank of Hawaii Jan. 

1, 1919 $ 178.27 

Interest on McBryde Bonds 100.00 

.Membership dues 348.00 

Sale of Reports and Papers 17.00 

Bishop & Co., Ltd-., Savings Dept., In- 
terest for 1919 20.80 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Binding $ 44.12 

Books 7.00 

Carpenter 15.00 

Cataloging Supplies 78.30 

City Transfer 6.50 

Clerical Work 11.50 

Collector 13.20 

Printing Annual Report 106.40 

Repairs to Lock , 2.75 

Stamps and Stamped Envelopes 13.79 

Stationery 28.00 

Supplies 13.35 

Moving Partition 21.00 

Balance Dec. 31, 1919 

Made up as follows: 

Bal. in Bank of Hawaii Dec. 31, 1919 268.36 

Cash with Treasurer 14.00 

Bishop & Co., Ltd., Savings Dept., 

Interest for 1919 20.80 



$ 664.07 



$ 360.91 



$ 303.16 



303.16 
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ASSETS. 

Bishop & Co., Ltd., Savings Dept $ 519,08 

Interest for 1919 20.80 $ 539.88 

Cash with Treasurer 14.00 

Commercial Dept., Bank of Hawaii, Bal- 
ance Dec. 31, 1919 .* 268.86 

$2000. McBryde S. Co. Bonds in safe 

keeping of the Bank of Hawaii, Ltd. 2,000.00 

$2,822.21 



Respectfully submitted, 

Miss M. A. Burbank, Treasurer, 
(S) By E. I. Aixyn, 

Acting Treasurer, 



January 28, 1920, 
Audited and found correct. 
(S) J. F. Haglund, Jr. 



Report of the Librarian 

Ladies and Gentlemen : 

It is with especial pleasure that I am able to announce that 
the promises of two years and more are at last fulfilled, and 
that the work which had been interrupted and deferred from 
time to time has been completed. 

Happily we were able to arrange with the Library of Ha- 
waii to secure the services of Miss Carpenter for a period of six 
weeks; also to engage Miss Daphne Damon, a trained libra- 
rian, for five months. During this time the two were able to 
bring most of the work up-to-date. This work, which Miss 
Carpenter has fully outlined for this report, comprised the care- 
ful examination of a large number of pamphlets, and the sort- 
ing, covering, classifying and cataloging of each. Single pam- 
phlets were put into covers and treated as books, while contin- 
uations, such as reports and society publications, were placed 
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in pamphlet boxes, awaiting binding as files are completed. 
Each pamphlet was carefully classified and catalogued the same 
as are the books of the library. The result is an analytical 
card catalog equal in size to the card catalog for the books. 
In time these two catalogs will be filed together and will form 
a useful guide to all the resources of the library. The pam- 
phlets whether in single covers or in boxes have been put upon 
the shelves with the books in one classification, so that all 
material on a subject, whether in' pamphlet or book form, stands 
together. 

Besides the cataloging work, in which we may justly take 
pride, seventy-five volumes newly bound await the future 
cataloger. . These volumes include reports of the various Ha- 
waiian Government offices, of the Hawaiian Evangelical So- 
ciety, the London Missionary Society, the Hawaiian Missionary 
Society, the American Board of Foreign Missions, some vol- 
umes of the Missionary Herald and The Friend, the Bishop 
Museum Memoirs and Papers, the Essex Institute Historical 
Collection, ten volumes of the Mid-Pacific Magazine, the 
Kohala Midget and four bound volumes of Ka Hoku o Hawaii 
presented by Mr. Westervelt. 

The Society has acquired by purchase a copy of The Dutch 
East by J. Macmillan Brown; Stewart's Handbook of the 
Pacific Islands, and Thrum's Annual for 1919. 

It has received the usual exchange, also a record of the 
achievements of David Douglas, Botanist at Hawaii, presented 
by the compiler, W. F. Wilson ; and many valuable pamphlets 
that were sent in by Mr. G. P. Castle. 

Through exchange with the Bishop Museum two koa cases 
with glass tops were placed in the rooms of the Society. 
These give opportunity for the display of a number of interest- 
ing letters and documents loaned by Mr. Henriques. In one 
has been arranged a group of Hawaiian text books printed in 
early missionary days on the Lahainaluna press, that have at- 
tracted the interested attention of visitors. 

Many have become interested in the Society and its work. 
A number of additions were made to the membership. Six 
have withdrawn and we have to record six deaths. 

EDNA I. ALLYN". 
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Report of the Genealogical Committee 



Mr. Chair man , Ladies and Gentlemen : — 

As Chairman of the Genealogical Committee, I take pleas- 
ure in presenting the following report: 

Your Committee has completed the genealogy of John 
Davis of Pembrookshire, Wales, who arrived in the Islands 
in the year 1800. His descendants include the well-known 
families, the Johnsons, Roys, Shipmans and Paris, and is now 
ready for your Printing Committee, and ask that this be known 
as No. 3 of the Genealogical Series. 

We further have in preparation and more than half com- 
pleted another prominent family. We have consulted with 
many of the old-time residents who seem to take much interest 
in this work and will lend their support and assistance this 
coming year. 

Respectfully, 

Edgar Henriques, 
Chairman, Genealogical Committee. 



Report of Corresponding Secretary 



BY W. D. WESTERVELT. 



This Centennial year of the American Mission to the Ha- 
waiian Islands is fitly opened by this meeting of our Historical 
Society. 

This Society has presented during the few years of its 
existence very valuable studies of the development of the Isl- 
ands under missionary influence. Such topics as these have 
been fully treated: "Evolution of the Hawaiian Judiciary", 
"Hawaiian Printed Laws Before the Constitution", "Hawaiian 
Statute Laws", "Evolution of Hawaiian Land Tenures", "His- 
tory of the Hawaiian Mission Press", "First Twenty Years of 
Education in the Islands", and "Voyages of the Ancient Ha- 
waiians". Of course many other papers of similar import but 
not so complete have been presented. 
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Mr. Charles Norton has sent data and references to the 
close connection of the Hawaiian Islands with the early history 
of the Northwest Territory of the United States. One illus- 
tration showing the value of these references is found in Amer- 
ican Ethnology Bulletin 30 : 

"Owyhee, mentioned by Ross (Fur Hunters, 1, 83, 130, 
1855) with Iroquois and Abnaki, as if the name of an Indian 
tribe, members of which formed a party of voyageurs on Co- 
lumbia River, Oregon. 

"The name, however, is simply an early form of Hawaii, 
Kanakas having made their influence felt on the N. W. Coast 
in the early half of the nineteenth century, and later. 

"The name, spelled Owyhee, survives as that of a river in 
Nevada, Oregon and Idaho, a range of mountains, a desert, a 
county in Idaho, and a postoffice town in Nevada." 

A paper should soon be prepared on this very interesting 
subject. 

The Maui people are contemplating the formation of an 
island society for the -study of the history of their island, as 
the Kauai Historical Society has done in the past in their 
very interesting reminiscences of the island Kauai. 

It gives me great pleasure to state that the Rev. Henry H. 
Parker and his assistants have almost completed the new Ha- 
waiian dictionary and that it will be ready for publication in 
a very few months. It is to be hoped that the Government 
will push the publication of this dictionary as rapidly as pos- 
sible because all research students in native affairs need it 
badly. 

Gower's "The Napoleon of the Pacific", published a few 
months ago, is an excellent Life of Kamehameha and helps to 
fill a great need. It has some glaring mistakes and yet is one 
c-i the most valuable contributions to Hawaiian History made 
in many years. 

May I recall the very learned and, instructive lectures on 
"The Languages of the Pacific", given before our body in 1918 
by Professor J. McMillan Brown of Christchurch, New Zea- 
land? These lectures are to be printed by the authorities of 
the Bishop Museum as one of their valuable papers. 

The most important historical event of the past year was 
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the observance of the Centenary of the death of Kamehameha, 
the first king of the Hawaiian Islands, consolidated under one 
government. This celebration was held in Honolulu commenc- 
ing Sunday, June 8, with appropriate services and addresses, 
and followed June 9, 10, 11 with parades, meetings, public 
tableaux and special decoration of the Kamehameha statue. A 
commemorative medal was prepared. One of these medals is 
now presented to the Historical Society by the Board of Com- 
missions of the Centenary. 

In conclusion I wish to call attention to the fact that a 
paper of great value prepared by Mr. T. G. Thrum cannot be 
read tonight because it is a Chronological Report of the chief 
results of the work of the American Mission in these Islands 
to the present time. This paper will be published, however, in 
our annual report with the other papers presented this evening 
and will be a perpetual source of reliable information to be 
consulted by all classes of students. 



Report of the President 



BY J. S. EMERSON. 



It seems appropriate that at this time, when the centenary 
of Christian effort in Hawaii is being celebrated, our thoughts 
should be directed to a review of the great events of the past 
hundred years which have so marvelously transformed these 
Islands from being a little-known and unfrequented part of 
heathendom to a proud position at the crossroads of the Pacific 
as the connecting link binding the great civilized races of the 
Occident with those of the Orient. It is to the enlightened, 
ethical, educational and industrial leadership inaugurated by 
that band of missionaries w r ho first introduced Christian civili- 
zation into this favored land, and whose coming we celebrate 
this centennial year, that this great advance is due. We d<> 
well to honor those noble pioneers in presenting a view of the 
influences which during a century have been moulding th< 1 
conditions in this country that have given us the Hawaii of tin* 
]> resent day. 










JOHN S. EMERSON. 
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My own early impressions are very vivid. Born at La- 
hainaluna, Maui, in the year 1843, my first distinct recollec- 
tions begin at Waialua on this island. My father's early life 
on a New England farm gave him a practical idea of what 
he might do to advance the conditions of the people among 
whom he had come to dwell. Not accepting the current idea 
of the time that the work of the missionary was to be limited 
to saving men's souls from hell and somehow getting them 
into heaven, he, without neglecting their religious teaching, 
labored earnestly for the salvation of the people in this life 
and their development into a self-supporting, industrious com- 
munity here on earth. 

As there were no regular physicians nearer than Hono- 
lulu, he visited the sick and ministered to their wants, putting 
into practice the medical knowledge he had gained at college. 
Every day people would come to our door for medicine. 

The leaves of the hau tree in front of our house offered 
them a convenient means for carrying home the ointment so 
greatly in demand. A close of salts was a great favorite, as 
was also "lupepa", the name they gave to any medicine done 
up in small paper parcels. One man expressed his great enjoy- 
ment on tasting a spoonful of castor oil by saying "Momona !" 
Rich! 

When the people were being swept away by the fearful 
epidemic of measles and later smallpox, my mother always 
had ready for free distribution hot cdrnmeal gruel, and often- 
times toast water, for the ordinary native lived almost exclu- 
sively on poi and fish, which he frequently ate raw. Can we 
wonder that a people who had few warm meals and no warm 
drinks should crave the smoking of tobacco in which they so 
freely indulged, passing, in their hospitable way, the pipe 
around to their fellows ? 

My father set a practical example of farming industry by 
cultivating every year several acres of Indian corn, for which 
he repeatedly gained the first prize at the annual exhibition 
of the Royal Hawaiian Agricultural Society, which he helped 
to found. Well do I remember as a small boy the share I took 
in shelling some of the corn with a shovel, receiving for the 
work 25 cents per barrel. After a time, the use of the corn- 
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shelling machine superseded the shovel. The corn was ground 
in a hand mill and the meal was taken to families in Honolulu 
by a native trotting on foot, with a load of 100 pounds in two 
bags suspended from either end of the auamo which he carried 
on his shoulder. 

It is interesting to note that the Eev. James Kekela, when 
building the house which he occupied as a pioneer missionary 
to the Marquesas Islands, testified to the practical utility of 
my father's training when he was a boy. From him he had 
learned to yoke the oxen, put them to the cart, and drive to the 
sea for a load of coral to be burned into lime for the making 
of whitewash. 

When the government adopted the plan of selling land to 
the people, my father was appointed land surveyor for Waialua. 
He was afterwards authorized to sell land to the natives and to 
some few white people. I remember with what difficulty he 
persuaded certain natives to buy land at 25 or 37% cents per 
acre, which would now rent at $10 per acre a year. "We 
have always lived under the protection of our chiefs. Why 
should we now buy land?" they asked. He urged them in 
every possible way to habits of industry in order to save their 
families from the degradation which threatened them. There 
were no decent roads in the district and he had to accept the 
position of road supervisor, as no other fit person could be 
found to undertake the task. Not only did my father look 
after agricultural interests, but he did everything possible to 
encourage skilled foreign mechanics to establish shops in the 
district for carrying on such work as carpentry, blacksmithing 
and shoemaking. He also taught the natives how to build 
stone walls and urged them to improve their houses, making 
them lighter, more sanitary, and better adapted to the wants 
of a family. 

He always took a great interest in the native schools and 
in the selection of the best available teachers. He often went 
to see them, encouraging them to do better work. His expe- 
riences were sometimes amusing. I remember his describing a 
little play acted by two of the pupils; a girl representing the 
daughter of Herodias appeared on the stage, hopping on one 
foot before the boy who took the part of King Herod. "Ask of 
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me whosoever thou wilt and I will give it unto thee, unto the 
half of my kingdom/ 7 said he. After a brief absence she re- 
turned and asked for the head of John the Baptist, upon which 
an old skull was handed to her upon a large calabash cover. On 
another occasion a boy came on the stage making a variety of 
gestures and talking glibly a lingo in which he had been care- 
fully drilled by his teacher. "What language may that be?" 
inquired my father, "Latin, Greek, French ?" "No language 
in particular," answered the teacher, "only just a foreign lan- 
guage." 

My father tried in every way to advance the interests of 
the backward and ignorant people among whom he labored so 
as to prepare them for the new conditions of civilized life 
which were bound to come to the country. It required great 
patience and tact to be a leader under such difficult circum- 
stances, and it is only by thus reviewing the story of the past, 
with its trials and discouragements, that we can form any 
adequate conception of the self-sacrificing work done by our 
Missionary fathers and mothers in order to save the gentle 
Hawaiian race so soon to be recognized as an integral part 
of the great nation to which they now belong. 



The Pilgrims of 1820 

BY BISHOP H. B. RESTARICK. 



The Pilgrims of 1820 from Boston to Hawaii had a much 
more adventurous and dangerous voyage than the pilgrims of 
1620. The Mayflower was a vessel of 180 tons and had some 
3000 miles to sail which it made in 63 days. 

The pilgrims to Hawaii left Boston on October 23, 1810, 
on the brig Thaddeus of 241 tons burden, sailed over 13,000 
miles and reached Hawaii in 164 days. 

No one can read the life and letters of Lucy G. Thurston 
without being carried away with the romance, devotion and 
piety of these New Englanders who sailed thousands of miles 
to islands about which terrible stories had been told. 

I am not a descendant of the Puritans—I am a Church- 
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man as the term is used in history but no one who is not men- 
tally as narrow as a piece of tape, or spiritually as blind as a 
bat, could have anything but admiration for those men and 
women who first sailed and others who followed them. 

They were Puritans with a stern logical religion, unyield- 
ing, unbending, but they were educated men and when they 
wrote on scientific subjects they were far-seeing and broad- 
thinking. 

Phillips Brooks was on both sides a descendant of the old- 
est Puritan New England stock. He said once : "The Puri- 
tans — God bless them. How glad I am they lived and how 
glad I am they don't live now." 

When men accuse them of being narrow in religion they 
may accuse everyone else in the time in which they lived. 
Whether Puritan or Churchman or Eoman Catholic— few 
could see any hope of salvation outside of their own pale. 

One thing is sure, their descendants have gotten bravely 
over narrowness and a broader-minded set of men or a kind- 
lier than the descendants of the old Hawaiian Missionaries does 
not exist in the earth. 

When I was in Washington in 1903 I addressed a Council 
of the Episcopal Church, from which delegates were present 
from all over the United States. On my way to the place of 
meeting a man gravely asked me if it was true that all the 
descendants of the Hawaiian missionaries had gone, as Mr. 
Mantalini used to say to the "demnition bowwows". 

After the kindness and generosity which had been shown 
to me in Hawaii, and after I had known intimately the de- 
scendants of these Missionaries as my friends and as at the 
fore in all that has made Hawaii what it is, I was mad all 
through at the question, and when I was called upon to speak 
to that throng of people I burst out into indignation which 
made me for the only time in my life eloquent. As the words 
came hot from my heart I raised that assembly of Churchmen 
to a state where they applauded vociferously at what I said. 
After the meeting two men met at the door — one was David 
E. Lyman and the other R. N. Armstrong. They introduced 
Ihemselves and said, "As sons of the early missionaries to Ha- 
waii we thank you for what you said — our fathers needed no 
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defense but what you have said thrilled us and it has done 
much good in removing false ideas/' That was not all. 
Bishops like the great-hearted Mc Vicar, friend of Phillips 
Brooks, and Du Moulin, the orator, publicly thanked me at 
later meetings for what I had said. 

I do not need to go into particulars — I am not writing 
history. But my happiness and success here has been largely 
due to the sympathy, the interest and the help of broad-minded, 
large-hearted sons and daughters of those who came round the 
Horn to preach Christ in Hawaii 

Th^y were a remarkable set of men and women. Think of 
their teaching Hawaiians to print and bind books so that 
between 1822 and 1830 twenty-two books were printed in these 
Islands, and that a newspaper was published as early as 1834. 

If you go into the room of the Historical Society and look 
over the exhibit in the glass cases you will be amazed to see 
books printed, bound and illustrated by engravings, all the work 
being done by Hawaiians. 

It was a great thing for civilization that the missionaries 
came to these Islands, for within twenty years they had estab- 
lished industrial schools and high schools and from that time 
enlightenment has radiated from Hawaii to the Islands of the 
Pacific and lands in far distant Asia and this has continued 
and will continue. 

It was a great thing for America that the missionaries 
came, as otherwise these Islands, so important strategically to 
the defense of the United Sates, would long ago have been in 
the hands of the English or French. It was only the American 
interests through the missionaries and traders which kept them 
from being held permanently by one or the other of these 
nations in the forties of the last century. 

A Churchman, if he is a true one, is not narrow or bigoted. 
In Westminster Abbey there is a monument to John Wesley, 
and in the adjoining Church a window to "Milton the Puri- 
tan", and in many Churches there are monuments of appre- 
ciation of the enterprise and earnestness of the Pilgrims and 
those who followed them. If you go to old Boston you will 
find in the great Parish Church a touching memorial to # the 
Puritans who crossed the sea and founded New Boston. 
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We are living in great days. We see more clearly the big 
things and we are not moved by the petty and the passing 
theories of dogmatists. All I want to do is to bear testimony 
as a Churchman to the noble characters, the indefatigable in- 
dustry, the painstaking study of these men and women mission- 
aries to Hawaii and of their entire devotion to the work which 
they undertook. Their sons and daughters went to Eastern 
colleges, they returned and were young men and women when 
industrial opportunities opened up in the Islands. I rejoice 
that so many of them did well. I am glad that they continue 
the fight for law, order, decency and betterment, which their 
fathers and mothers began and carried on uncomplainingly 
amidst what we should now call poverty and privation. They 
largely made these Islands what they are and they sent forth 
their children from godly homes to become strong men and 
women, leaders in missionary efforts, in scientific pursuits and 
in industrial enterprises in Hawaii and in many other lands. 

To them be praise and to God be thanks that they came 
here and that they worked here and that so many of their 
descendants liye here. 



Centennial Reminiscences 



BY W. R. CASTLE. 



It must be confessed at once that while the memories of 
Messrs. Dole and Emerson may extend back a hundred years, 
mine does not cover three-fourths of that time ; hardly, indeed, 
beyond sixty-five years. It is only just to those whose patience 
may be sufficient to listen to these meanderings into the past, 
to say this, for when one essays to recall the events of the 
long ago, it is ordinarily supposed that personal recollections 
only are given. I shall therefore confine myself to a period 
extending no further back that 1852 or 1853. 

My father was the proud possessor of a little bit of a two- 
seated carry-all, generally known as the "Castle Ark". It is 
quite possible that name was given not only because of the 
almost limitless capacity of the seats, ten to twelve persons 
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crowding in at times, but because Albert Clark said that the 
ancient animal named Bob, which very amiably drew his heavy 
load cheerfully and carefully, was one of the two horses Noah 
took into his ark. As far as I knew, being a small and trustful 
lad, this might have been so, and I regarded old Bob with much 
reverence. However, one day in 1852, the ark, seated to 
capacity w T as driven down town by my father. As w r e ap- 
proached what is now the corner of Merchant and Fort Streets, 
there was a sudden rush of people with shouts and exclama- 
tions. Men in their shirt sleeves were working the pump of a 
fire engine, a little way off, down Fort Street flames and smoke 
were pouring from a building. The crowd swayed back and 
forth and there appeared to be fighting. Of course we hurried- 
ly turned around and fled, but saw enough to fix the scene in 
the memory. It was a glimpse of the so-called Sailors Kiot of 
that day. Honolulu harbor was crowded with whalers. It was 
an annual event — not the riot, but the visits of the whaling 
fleet — which came to both Honolulu and Lahaina to recruit, 
repair and overhaul generally in preparation for a renewal of 
the search for whales, whale oil being required very extensively 
in commerce and the arts of that day. Sometimes the cruises 
lasted two years and over, and it was only natural that the men 
who carried on this dangerous and exciting business should let 
loose when on shore at the en dof the long voyage. Honolulu 
was too well supplied with saloons, almost universally called 
"grog-shops" in those days, and there was much drunkenness. 
With from a thousand to two thousand of these men ashore and 
liquor plentiful, trouble was imminent every minute. In 1852 
it culminated in the "Sailors Riot", which was suppressed with 
difficulty by the Honolulu police under Marshal Parke, but 
only after there had been some destruction of property and 
personal injury, though no loss of life I think. 

It is hard to believe, in these days of huge steamers and 
immense ships of all sorts, that Honolulu's little harbor could 
have entertained so many of these whalers at one time. On 
more than one occasion there were over a hundred ships gath- 
ered here. It is said that one season there were over one hun- 
dred and fifty whalers moored in the harbor. The crowding 
was so great that lines of ships were anchored in such a way 
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that one could walk across twenty or thirty ships without diffi- 
culty. The whaling ships were of very small tonnage, running 
from 200 to 500 tons each and were nearly all three-masted 
square-riggers, with a few brigs and barges. Many of the 
captains and officers of this fleet had families with them, most 
of whom resided more or less permanently in Honolulu. Occa- 
sionally a captain's wife would accompany her husband to sea 
for a cruise. Most of the whaling fleet were under the flag 
of the United States, but there were English, French, Portu- 
guese, Norwegian and Swedish, now and then a German and 
a few Hawaiian-owned ships. The native Hawaiian was a 
seaman much desired and sought for. They were admitted on 
all sides to be the very best boatmen, and in a trade like that 
of whaling, boating is of the very greatest importance. Hono- 
lulu throve mightily on the whaling industry. There was a 
legitimate business in the furnishing of food and other sup- 
plies. Hawaiian potatoes were in demand and fetched good 
good prices. Several ship chandlers did a thriving business. 
The sound of the hammer of ship carpenters engaged in repairs 
and caulking was heard continuously through the season. In 
general the seamen and officers of these whalers were partners 
in the enterprise to a large extent. Their pay depended on the 
season's success. If a ship came in full of oil and whalebone, 
all hands had plenty of money; if her hold was half full or 
less, then poor Jack had to economize. They were usually al- 
lowed a certain "lay" which varied with the experience and 
position of the man. A good boats steerer could get most any 
lay he asked; for in accordance with his skill in bringing the 
boat quickly near enough to the whale, and ahead of boats from 
other ships, to permit the harpooner to throw his weapon into 
the fish's side, and then sheer off so to avoid the poor creature's 
struggles, depended the luck of the cruise. A skillful harpooner 
also got a paying "lay", for if he had a clear eye, a strong arm 
and a practiced skill in throwing his weapon, he rarely missed 
his fish, which meant money. "Lay" is the term given to the 
share or proportion to which the seaman is entitled in the prof- 
its of the voyage. The raw hand got very little, frequently 
not more than the 150th or even less, while a boat-steerer or 
harpooner got the 100th or even a larger percentage. There- 
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fore with a good season Jack had a pocketful of money when 
he was paid off in Honolulu, and thereupon proceeded to spend 
it. The EL C. of L. of today is economy itself compared with 
what poor Jack was asked to pay for much of what he bought 
in Honolulu as long as his money lasted. Knowing how to 
navigate a ship at sea, he became ambitious when ashore to 
undertake the unknown and hazardous business of navigating a 
horse. This soon became a very profitable business among the 
Hawaiians, most of whom in those early days were the owners 
of more than one horse apiece. Many of these animals were 
fractious, half -broken beasts and to ride them at all was often 
to risk limb or life. But Jack never flinched. He paid for his 
ride, which was frequently the full value of the horse, and 
started off. Finding that it was safer to go in cavalcades, they 
frequently started on their wild rides ten, twenty or even more 
in number, and raced through the streets at a speed and utter 
disregard of rules of the road, which makes a road full of 
u tin Lizzies" driven by reckless amateurs today seem like a 
Sabbath calm. The excitement was aided, and the danger to 
the riders and peaceful citizens using the streets, vastly in- 
creased by crowds of yelling admirers who lined the sidewalks 
where they were any, and assisted the start by a vigorous 
punching and kicking of the already restive animals. Of 
course it frequently happened that riders were thrown to the 
ground. Generally they were not hurt, marvellous as it may 
seem, but as they were usually "halfseas over" and offered no 
resistance to the fall, it helped matters. 

The benevolent government of the United States, however, 
was prepared for these mishaps, as well as for sickness and 
other accidents to her seamen and had built and maintained a 
good marine hospital in Honolulu. The institution occupied a 
large lot on the southeast side of Punchbowl Street, just below 
the corner of Beretania, where the Korean Christian Mission 
now has its headquarters and church. A competent corps of 
physicians was in attendance, and when there were too many 
cases for the small force of assistants to manage, extra men 
nurses and attendants were secured if obtainable. The families 
of the American Missionaries who were located near this hos- 
pital often visited the wards and gave such aid, sympathy and 
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comfort as was possible. I well remember being the bearer, 
quite often, of baskets with plates of home-cooked food, cus- 
tards and other delicacies not likely to be had in the hospital 
kitchen, for poor fellows who very often were never again to 
know the loving care of mother, wife or children. Sometimes, 
too, these sick men asked for the attendance of a minister, and 
members of that same mission more than once read to them 
from the Bible or wrote last messages to the loved ones so far 
away. But scenes of sadness were not the rule, for most of 
those who received the ministrations of the hospital, recovered 
and went their various ways. Oftentimes these convalescents 
were seen slowly and tremblingly, now and then supported by 
s cane or crutches, making their way along the roads in the 
Kawaiahao district. They were frequently invited by the chil- 
dren of the mission, who, playing in the yards, saw the poor 
fellows on the streets, into the mission grounds, and there rest- 
ing in the shade of the few trees of those days, they sometimes 
related marvellous tales of the sea to groups of admiring 
youngsters. 

But Honolulu's whaling industry prosperity was doomed 
to a sudden ending. The Civil War came on, and the Con- 
federate States aided by European countries willing to see the 
powerful republic of the New World humbled and perhaps 
destroyed, sent ships out on the sea to prey on the prosperous 
commerce of the nation. One day the news came like a 
thunderclap that the rebel cruiser Shenandoah had crept unob- 
served into the Arctic and destroyed most of the American 
whalers. The industry never recovered from that blow, and 
while the owners were trying o get on their feet again, coal oil 
poured from the earth and, taking the place almost universally 
of whale oil, put the finishing blow thereto, and so far as Ho- 
nolulu is concerned the business of whale-catching was forever 
ended. 

Dwelling on the incidents connected with the IT. S. Marine 
Hospital and its neighborliness with the Kawaiahao settle- 
ment of the American Mission, recalls many interesting facts 
with regard to the "Mission" as that part of Honolulu was 
called and is still known. It was for many years the center of 
the life of the Mission to Hawaii. The annual meetings of 
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the Missionaries were held for many years in the old Mission 
School House, still visible from King Street looking down 
Kawaiahao Street to the bend towards the beach. The old 
school house deserves a chapter by itself and today interest in 
it is again revived as arrangements are making for its repair 
and restoration in time for the Centennial in April next, to its 
former condition and saintliness. 

The Mission Printing Office was of course one of the prin- 
cipal adjuncts of the Mission. It was from there that the 
vast amount of literature prepared to further and carry on the 
cause of Christian civilization in Hawaii was issued. The 
building was a very substantial, nearly square coral stone, two- 
story and high-basement structure, standing in the west angle, 
made by Printers Lane at a sharp turn about 250 feet north 
of King Street. The Castle homestead occupied the Southeast 
side of Printers Lane, opposite the Printing Office, the Clark 
yard and the old Mission Bindery; the latter occupying the 
north corner of Printers Lane and King Street. The large 
printing press was in the basement, though there were one or 
two small job presses on the first floor. The type-setting was 
on both floors and in the earlier days the building was crowded 
with workmen, proofreaders and writers. After the establish- 
ment by Henry M. Whitney of his newspaper and printing 
establishment down town business lagged and fell off at the 
old stand and, quite early in the fifties, it was decided to dis- 
continue a separate Mission establishment, and nearly all of 
the mission work was transferred to Mr. Whitney's headquar- 
ters, and to Boston, where the greater part of the Mission print- 
ing for all of the world under control of the American Board 
is now done. This left the old building untenanted and unused 
and before long, with bated breath one began to hear tales of 
strange sounds at night, of mysterious visions seen through the 
windows, or of dancing lights at night. This was quite suffi- 
cient to excite the small boys of the mission and occasionally a 
*tone was thrown against the silent building. Towards night 
at times there was a gathering of curious youths in Printers 
Lane under the shadow of the old home, or over in the Castle 
yard opposite. There was much speculation and argument as 
to the best course to pursue, for there was a general agreement 
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that it would not be creditable to the neighborhood to leave a 
haunted house untouched and defiant in the midst. Finally, 
it was decided that a safe course would be to practice firing 
stones at the windows, with the understanding that whoever 
failed to hit would not only lose his next turn, but must pay 
a small fine for the accumulation of a fund to pay for a feast, 
when it was decided that the ghosts had been expelled from 
the house. The plan did not work very well, for after most 
of the boys lost their next turn and neglected to pay the fine, 
they gradually dropped off in attendance, till the meetings were 
discontinued from a lack of a number of essentials. But for 
some reason pane after pane of glass was smashed till the 
whole ninety-six were gone from the eight windows, on the Cas- 
tle side of the building, and the door into the basement began 
to show signs of decrepitude. About this time, the Mission- 
aries in general meeting assembled decided to* have the condi- 
tion of the building and other property of the Mission inquired 
into. The Reverend E. W. Olark, pastor of Kawaiahao 
Church, who lived in the premises adjoining the old printing 
office, was appointed by a committee for that purpose, and one 
day I was called upon to attend a meeting of the Committee, 
to be held at once in the Castle yard opposite the building. 
Mr. S. 1ST. Castle was also present, to add terrors to the occa- 
sion perhaps. The Committee from the General Meeting 
seemed agreed upon one proposition : that one of the Castle boys 
was guilty of much if not all of the injury to the building. 
After a number of pointed questions as to how, when and why 
had been pat to the badly scared witness, he was asked if any 
of the other boys had assisted. "Yes," was the reply, "Albert 
Clark !" This appeared to startle the Committee, who stroked 
his chin with signs of a mental combat. The meeting was 
adjourned till called. But as far as I can now recollect, no 
other meeting was called, nor was any report made to the 
General Meeting, which adjourned sine die, probably before 
the report was read. 

The printing office continued to stand for several years 
longer unused and untenanted, but finally, after the establish- 
ment of Oramel Gulick's family school for girls in the Olark 
house, which was later on merged into Kawaiahao Seminary, 
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the necessities of the school required it to be repaired and made 
tenantable, whereupon it became a girls' dormitory. Later on 
it was torn down and in its place a large three-story dormitory 
was erected for use by Kawaiahao Seminary which continued 
to house the girls till the institution was removed to Manoa, 
taking the building with it. 

I have trespassed too long already on the good nature and 
patience of those who have assembled on this dignified occa- 
sion, and will therefore cut short reminiscences which might 
continue for a long time on old Honolulu and what it meant 
in the Centennial story of the American Mission to Hawaii. 



The Hawaiian Body Politic 

BY HON. SAOTORD B. DOLE. 



It is not easy for" new-comers to appreciate the changes that 
have taken place in the Hawaiian Islands in recent years. The 
political and social progress has been intensely interesting to 
those who have grown up in Hawaiian surroundings, and to 
new-comers as well, while to the Hawaiians it has been very 
impressive, and in the novelty of its varying changes, and the 
rapidity of its movement, most bewildering. 

Less than a century has been sufficient for the Hawaiians, 
under the suggestions of new ideas and new methods, through 
instruction and example and their new accomplishment of read- 
ing the printed words of their own, and at length of the 
English language, to have traveled the road, — long and rough 
and stormy for the pioneer nations — 'from barbarism to modern 
civilization. 

This swift and creditable advance has been paralleled with 
an almost equally rapid declension in population, — not the 
price of an advance mainly, but rather the inevitable cost of the 
association of primitive peoples with the so-called civilized 
races. 

The Polynesian race, probably of Aryan origin, had in its 
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long residence in the Pacific islands, developed a barbaric 
civilization quite wonderful in character when we consider 
their limited areas of arable land, and their want of metals. 
Agriculture was skilfully advanced along narrow lines and 
they became masters in fishing and navigation, — wonderfully 
so in the latter. Without compass, chart or quadrant they 
successfully traversed the wide expanses of the Pacific ocean 
in mere canoes. The Hawaiians, colonized here, improved on 
some of these accomplishments, — especially in the application 
of remarkable waterworks and irrigation canals without instru- 
ments of accuracy, and the elaboration of rules for the delivery 
of water to different occupants of the soil. The manufactures 
of tapa fabrics and mat weaving were also bettered by the Ha- 
waiian^ until their work stood at the head of all similar Poly- 
nesian products. 

The mythology of the Polynesians, although in a some- 
what confused state for want of literature, is a remarkable 
field of interest, very Greek in its pervading spirit and its 
details. The religion of the Hawaiians, inextricably involved 
with its mythology, was a severe and elaborate system of re- 
quirements and limitations on conduct and privilege. Its sanc- 
tions were final and its mandates received unquestioned 
obedience. 

After the original immigrants to Hawaii from Southern 
Polynesia had settled here there was a considerable period — 
an era of peace numbering perhaps many generations — in 
which they increased in numbers and developed their agricul- 
tural system, the water works so fitted to local conditions, and 
the numerous and elaborate fish ponds, involving in some cases 
engineering skill of high character. As the population in- 
creased the importance of the arable lands and available water 
for irrigation increased also, and disputes over rights and ten- 
ures began ; then quarrels became frequent and feuds developed 
and then, logically, fighting over contested claims, and so the 
ground was laid for the era of feudalism which existed for an 
unknown period, culminating in the union of the group under 
Kamehamera First. 

The reign of Kamehameha was a good one in many w r ays. 
lie ruled with a strong hand and enforced peace and order. 
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Although he held staunchly to the old religion, it crumbled at 
his death. This was due probably to the alien influences which 
had drifted to Hawaiian shores from the visits of Capt. Cook 
and Vancouver, and through the late trade developments with 
other countries, opening up to the Hawaiians new points of 
view, and new conceptions of the relations of things. 

It was a fortunate circumstances for the work of the 
American Board of Foreign Missions in these islands, that 
rfter the death of Kamehameha and shortly previous to the 
arrival of its first missionaries in 1820, a religion revolution 
had occurred among the Hawaiians, whereby the whole fabric 
of their religion was swept away. The absolutism* of the tabus 
had disappeared. The missionaries found a community with- 
out a religious system, although the traditions and beliefs and 
superstitions of its old faith tenaciously clung to its members, 
and were for a long time troublesome obstacles in the work of 
inculcating Christianity; indeed many of them remained with 
only a slowly vanishing consciousness in the hearts of the new 
converts, together with the doctrines of the new faith. Not 
easily or suddenly could they, while accepting Christianity, 
utterly shake off their dependence on the family deities,- — their 
Aumakuas, — their Vestas and Lares and Penates, — for assist- 
ance in minor troubles of life, deeming these too petty to 
occupy the consideration of the Great Jehovah, engaged in the 
administration of the public affairs of the universe, and so 
courteously refrained from pressing them upon his attention. 

"A pagan heart, a Christian soul had he; 
He followed Christ,* yet for dead Pan he sighed, 
Till earth and heaven met within his breast." 

Where the living truth has an open field, can wrong beliefs 
long hold out against it? 

The missionaries of the American Board included both 
clergymen and laymen ; the latter were mainly school teachers, 
with a few business men to act as financial agents of the 
Board, a farmer or two, a printer, a bookbinder, a cabinet 
maker, etc. 

The clergymen were, for the most part, men of classical 
education, but coming fresh from their theological Alma Ma- 
ters, they were of limited experience with men and 'material 
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affairs of the world, and tended to a somewhat narrow view of 
life. This was almost inevitably so from the searching exami- 
nation they were subjected to by the American Board as to 
beliefs, their principles of conduct, their attitude toward the 
world and their point of view on all questions. In some cases, 
indeed, they were only tentatively engaged to their contem- 
plated wives, until it was ascertained that these also were 
acceptable to the Board. 

Yet, not perhaps because of this care in their selection, but 
in spite of it, they were, both men and women, a body of con- 
secrated souls, inspired with an inexahustible enthusiasm in 
their crusade, for such indeed it was to them. The religious 
world was at that time seething with intense interest, a wide- 
spread spiritual awakening, over the pressing needs of the 
heathen for the light of the Gospel. Young men and women 
were volunteering for missionary work in any part of the 
part of the world, not asking where, but only to be sent. They 
believed in the orthodox hell and were eager for the humane 
work of rescuing their fellow beings from the awful fate await- 
ing those who were living in ignorance of their danger. It was 
out of this feeling that the missionaries to Hawaii came with 
their lofty ideals and their vivid sense of the tragic destiny of 
the unregenerate heathen; they lived under the weight of a 
dread responsibility which seemed to be an ever-present sober- 
ing infhmce on their bearing. Although capable, on occasions, of 
humorous expression and the interchange of chaff and repartee, 
such indulgences were somewhat the exception to their usual 
grave demeanor, welcomed though they were with very evident, 
though chaste, enjoyment. 

It was with difficulty that they adjusted themselves to the 
new and strange conditions that they were confronted with here. 
The Hawaiians in their scanty clothing and want of Kew 
England decorum, were a shock to their views of conventional 
propriety and to their religious standards as well. It was not 
easy, perhaps impossible for them to feel that these semi-nude 
islanders could become Christians before they had adopted civ- 
ilized garments, and they hastily set themselves to the task of 
instructing them in the civilized requirements as to the con- 
cealment of the body, and in the art of making and wearing 
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these helps to the religious life. The Hawaiians were good 
pupils in this as in other matters, especially as the new clothes, 
in some mysterious way, conveyed appeals to their vanity. 
This rapid reform, however, was tragic in its consequences;^ if 
their souls were improved, their bodies suffered. Unaccus- 
tomed to being so completely clothed, or to the adjustment of 
civilized garments according to weather conditions, wearing 
them rather as decorations or as the insignia of the new reli- 
gion, they began to lose their old splendid hardihood and to 
acquire a previously unknown sensitiveness to the slight 
changes of the Hawaiian climate. Women on their way to the 
morning or afternoon church services, on meeting a sudden 
shower, would throw off their simple garments and rolling 
them into tight bundles stow them under their arms to keep 
them dry until the rain was over. Both men and women un- 
able to endure the pain of walking to church in their unfa- 
miliar shoes, considered as good form within the sacred walls, 
would carry them in their hands to the meeting house door, 
where they would sit down and laboriously put them on and 
then contentedly, if painfully, walk up the broad aisle; and 
both women and men, arriving home from the service, perspir- 
ing: from the walk in civilized clothes, would remove them, and 
perhaps cool off on the grass underneath the home hau or 
lauhala tree's shade. Colds and influenza were the result, Reg- 
ular church services were accompanied with an undertone of 
coughing and throat-clearing, except when the clergymen of- 
fered prayer, and his "Amen" was the signal for an uproarious 
outbreak, relieving the pent-up pressure of constraint under 
which the congregation had been uncomfortably, if reverently, 
laboring. Cuspidors were as essential as pews. The nation was 
sick. It was a pathetic retrogression from its former superb 
physical stamina, and was, undoubtedly, furnishing a favorable 
soil for the germs of tuberculosis, which were liberally scat- 
tered here by invalid miners and others from the mainland, 
imd which have since produced so baleful a harvest. They 
have acquired civilization, Christianity, letters, schools, repre- 
sentative government, courts of law, but at what a cost ! 

The contact of the Hawaiians with the incoming foreigners 
was without the clash which has usually followed such situa- 
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lions, — the meeting of civilized with primitive races. This 
was due partly to the friendly and hospitable nature of the 
Hawaiians, and partly to the influence of the Christian religion 
upon them. The early establishment of the American mission- 
aries as an organized association and the settlement under them 
of numerous churches ; the connection of several of the mission- 
aries with the local government, which was of an almost con- 
trolling influence for a considerable period, all of these were to 
an extent a protection to the native race against some tendencies 
of certain foreigners and some governments to exploit the 
Hawaiian community for their own pleasure and profit. 

As time went on and conditions changed, the lay missionaries 
who were not teachers and some who were, drifted into secular 
enterprises, both commercial and agricultural. There were 
also in pioneer times a few men of different nationalities, not 
connected with the mission, who were engaged in such enter- 
prises. These for the most part were men of business integrity. 
And so the foundations were laid for that business sentiment 
which still eixsts, in which honor and fair dealing are the 
paramount qualities. Some of these men were loyal allies of 
the missionaries in their work of education, their efforts to 
sway the ruling chiefs toward liberal principles and wise enact- 
ments in this swiftly formative period of a system of govern- 
ment founded on law. Early legislation creating the courts 
was along the lines laid down by some of these; and some 
were chosen by the chiefs to act as officials in applying the 
principles thus made of record. And so through wise and dis- 
interested advice of friends, and the confidence of the ruling 
class in such friends, as well as by their own ability of weigh- 
ing new propositions and judging between those likely to be 
beneficial to the public, — then mainly a Hawaiian public, and 
the harmful ones, the body politic advanced to a position that 
had the confidence and respect of the great powers, and received 
their recognition as one of the treaty nations. 

With internal tranquility and eventually freedom from out- 
ward menace, the community prospered materially, and rapidly 
acquired the elements of Western civilization, including some 
of its more meritorious achievements. It sent missionaries to 
other Pacific Islands; it received pnpils from the mainland in 
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its schools ; it furnished Oregon with its first printing press ; 
it furnished soldiers and sailors and money to the United 
States to assist it in suppressing the slaveholders' rebellion. 

The government at length took over thfc management of the 
schools established by the missionaries, eventually substituting 
the English for the Hawaiian language as the medium of in- 
struction and later establishing a normal school for the training 
of teachers. 

The Roman Catholic Mission established here during the 
forties without entering the arena of politics became influ- 
ential along parallel lines with the work of the missionaries 
of the American Board, in the inculcation of the principles of 
moral living. 

Later arrivals of ecclesiastic bodies of rituals and doctrines 
differing more or less from those of the American missionaries, 
yet all calling for conduct based upon principle, have contrib- 
uted much to the upbuilding of an honorable and just public 
sentiment. 

The press, also, with few exceptions, has been a forceful 
ally in this great undertaking. 

From about the middle fifties, enterprises for the introduc- 
tion of laborers for the sugar plantations were from time to 
time undertaken; Chinese, South Sea islanders both from cog- 
nate Polynesian tribes but more largely from the New Hebrides 
and Mieronesian Groups, Portuguese, mainly from the West- 
ern Islands, a few Norwegians, a few Germans, Japanese, Rus- 
sians, Koreans, Porto Ricans, Spaniards and Filipinos. Of 
these the Japanese have come in the largest numbers and with 
the Portuguese, perhaps, are the least inclined of all these 
immigrants to amalgamate through marriage with the other 
races represented here. The few Polynesian immigrants were 
speedily merged with the native Hawaiians. There is a large 
&nd rapidly increasing number of part-Hawaii ans, mainly of 
Anglo-Saxon and Chinese blood commingled with the Hawaii- 
an, — the most promising element of the Hawaiian race, inas- 
much as they gain somewhat over the pure Hawaiian from their 
alien ancestors. A large number of Portuguese born here 
have come and are coming to the responsibilities of the fran- 
chise. A more considerable number of Japanese will acquire 
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this right within the next few years. A moderate number of 
Chinese already have it and a greater number will soon reach 
voting age. Of the other immigrants mentioned, the number 
of children who have become voters is inconsiderable and it 
will be more than a score of years before the larger groups 
such as the Porto Ricans, Koreans and Filipinos will become 
of special political importance. 

So here we have our body politic : — a limited number of 
Anglo-Saxon voters, but politically influential; a controlling 
Hawaiian vote, easily led and misled, perhaps, but with a 
quick response to appeals to their sense of the higher things. 
The rapidly growing Portuguese element, conservative on the 
whole ; the limited but increasing Chinese element, conservative 
also, and the few voters of other nationalities mentioned, negli- 
gible at present, but who, with their undoubted increase in the 
years to come, will eventually cause some change in the situa- 
tion. 

Soon the largest racial elements in the franchise will be 
the Hawaiians, the Portuguese and the Japanese, with the lat- 
ter in the lead as to numbers; the Anglo-Saxon, still limited in 
numbers but perhaps still influential in politics; and the Chi- 
nese, with the Koreans, the Filipinos and the Porto Ricans 
coming on. 

What promise for the future does this medley give us? 
Is the moral sense which has been developed here, and which 
is still being nurtured as the greatest asset of our Territory, 
together with the existing business and political sense, a suffi- 
cient assurance of a decent administration of public affairs? 

This is our situation. Does it not present a problem re- 
quiring the severest analysis and study by the best minds, both 
here and in Washington? 
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Centennial Chronology of the Hawaiian 

Mission 

COMPILED BY THOMAS G. THRUM. 



Henry Obookiah, or Opukahaia, who led to the inspiration 
of the Hawaiian Mission movement, was born on the island 
of Hawaii, in 1795. In 1809 he embraced an opportunity to 
visit the United States, landing at New Haven. Evincing a 
strong desire for instruction, he attracted the attention of Rev. 
E. W. D wight, who received him as a pupil. Through James 
Morris, Obookiah was enabled to spend the winter of 1813 in 
grammar school at Litchfield, Conn., and the following year 
the missionary society of that section assumed the expense of 
his care and education. 

Obookiah was soon converted, and planned to return to 
Hawaii as a missionary, but was taken suddenly ill in Febru- 
ary, 1818, and died on the 17th of that month. He had com- 
menced a translation of the Scriptures into his native language, 
and began to prepare a dictionary and a grammar. His life 
at school and the influence he exerted had been such that the 
society decided to send a party of missionaries to the islands. 
This, a chosen party, embarked at Boston, October 23, 1819. 



1820. March 31. Christianity introduced to Hawaii by the arrival, off Ka- 
waihae, of the brig Thaddeus, 241 tons, Capt. Blanchard, with the 
pioneer band of Missionaries of the A. B. C. F. M., a party of 
seventeen. 

April 4. Brig Thaddeus anchors at Kailua, Hawaii, where the mis- 
sionaries first meet King Liholiho, and ask permission to land, 
which, after several days, is granted. 

April 19. The mission party land at Honolulu, per Thaddeus, ex- 
cept four left at Kailua by desire of the king. 

May 2. The Thaddeus sailed for Kauai to land Geo. Kaumualii, 
son of the king, accompanied by Mr. and Mrs. Whitney and 
Mr. and Mrs. Ruggles. 

May. First school opened in Honolulu for daily instruction: 

July. At request of King Kaumualii, Messrs. Whitney and Ruggles 

are stationed on Kauai. First communion service at the islands, 

held in Honolulu on eve of their departure. 

Reduction of the Hawaiian language to writing inaugurated. 
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" November. The mission had four schools of from eight to forty 
pupils eacn in progress. 

1821. September 15. First house of worship erected in Honolulu, 54x22 

feet, dedicated, designed to accorrtmodate 200. 

" October. Completion of the first wooden residence in Honolulu, for 
the Mission, brought out in frame from Boston. 

1822. January 7. The art of printing introduced by the mission. Keeau- 

moku assisted in pulling the first sheets, a form of lessons. 

" April 16. Arrival of Rev. Wm. Ellis and wife of the Tahitian mis- 
sion, with Auna, a deacon, and wife, as also Messrs. Tyerman 
and Bennet, of the London Missionary Society, visiting the South 
Sea missions. 

" June 26. Burning of 102 idols gathered together by order of 
Kaahumanu during a visit on Hawaii. This followed the destruc- 
tion of Kamehameha's poison god, Kalaipahoa, and nine others, 
by her command, earlier in the month, at Hilo. 

" August 4. Four or five hymns in Hawaiian, prepared by Rev. Mr. 
Ellis, read and sung for the first time at church services. 

" August 11. First Christian marriage in the islands, Thomas Hopu 
to Delia, performed by Rev. H. Bingham. 

" August 22. Departure of Rev. Mr. Ellis and companions for Ta- 
hiti. He is invited by the chiefs to return. 

" November 19. First reinforcement to the mission set sail from 
Boston. 

1823. February 4. Return of Rev. Mr. Ellis and family, with three Ta- 

hitian teachers and wives to aid in the mission work. 
" February 28. Organization of the Hawaiian (Mission) Association. 

" April 27. Arrival of ship Thames, with second band of co-work- 
ers (14) for the mission field, at which the king, chiefs and peo- 
ple greatly rejoice. 
1823. May 18. The missionaries, requested to conduct prayers at the 
palace, Rev. Mr. Ellis inaugurates the service which was carried 
on for some twenty years. 

" May 31. Mission station established at Lahaina. 

" June 26. Messrs. Ellis, Bingham and Chamberlain review with 
Kalanimoku some twenty hymns in the Hawaiian language, prin- 
cipally the work of Mr. Ellis, which received the chiefs hearty 
approval. 

" July 18. Messrs. Thurston, Bishop, Ellis and Goodrich set out to 
tour Hawaii for study and observation of desirable points for 
locating new stations, a tour which occupied two months. This 
was probably the first visit of foreigners to the volcano of 
Kilauea. 

" August 24. First meeting house at Lahaina, dedicated. 
" September 16. Keopuolani, the "queen mother," died at Lahaina, 
after baptism at her request, aged 45 years. 
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" November 27. Liholiho and queen, with several attendants, sail for 
England per whaleship L'Aigle, leaving the kingdom in charge of 
Kaahumanu. 

1824. January. Messrs. Goodrich and Ruggles establish the Hilo mis- 

sion station. 

" April. Mr. Loomis completes an edition of 3000 copies of element- 
ary lessons, at which the chiefs and people were much elated, 
and gave attention to instruction and Sabbath observance. Before 
the end of the year fifty natives were engaged in teaching, a 
number of whom were sent out by Kaahumanu to the other isl- 
ands, and 2000 had learned to read. Masters of visiting vessels 
1 were notably influenced by , the missionary morale. A Captain 
Arthur drew up a temperance pledge, to be printed by the mis- 
sion press, and other ship masters lent their aid toward promo- 
tion of moral laws. 

" December 22. Kapiolani, a high chiefess, descends into the crater 
of Kilauea, with some fifty attendants, accompanied by Mr. 
Goodrich, and defied the heathen goddess Pele. 

1825. February. Kaahumanu sets out on touring the principal islands, to 

promote Christianity and education. In her remarkably changed 
character she is termed by the people of Hilo "the new Kaahu- 
manu". Hoapili-wahine does like service at Lahaina, in which 
Princess Nahienaena lent her influence. 
" May 5. Arrival at Lahaina of the English frigate Blonde, under 
Lord Byron, with the remains of King Liholiho and Queen 
Kamamalu, who had died in London July previous; arrived at 
Honolulu May 6th. In Lord Byron's visit at the various ports 
during his stay he materially strengthened the work of the 
mission. 

" July. Among a number of notable persons admitted to the church 
about this time was Kalanimoku, Kaahumanu, Opiia her Sister, 
and Puaaiki, the "blind Bartemeus". 

" September. Rev. Mr. Ellis and family take passage on the whale- 
ship "Russell for New Bedford, owing to Mrs. Ellis' impaired 
health. 

" " October. Crew of English whaleship Daniel, Capt. Buckle, attack 
the house of Rev. Mr. Richards at Lahaina, but are repulsed by 
the natives. The publicity given this event by the Eastern press 
so incensed Capt. Buckle and his sympathizers that in response 
to their tumult, Kaahumanu called a council of leading chiefs and 
Mr. Richards for an investigation, resulting in exonerating him 
from all blame, as he had written nothing but the truth. The 
people of Lahaina rejoiced greatly at this vindication of their 
teacher. 

1826. February 26. The crew of U. S. schr. Dolphin, Lt. John Percival, 

attack the houses of Kalanimoku and Rev. Mr. Bingham, as re- 
sponsible for the prevailing moral laws and restrictions, which 
they demanded be repealed. 

" Early this year the new house of worship at Hilo was completed. 
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" August. Kaahumanu makes a circuit of Oahu for the promotion 

of Christianity and education. 
" September 27. The new meeting house at Kailua, 78 x 180 feet, 

erected by Kuakini, dedicated. 

1827. January 3. Mr. Loomis, through ill health, returned to the States, 

where he continued to print Hawaiian books. 
" October 23. Capt. Clark, of whaleship Daniel, committed another 
outrage at Lahaina, and fired on the village for its moral laws 
which Hoapili took vigorous measures to enforce. 

1828. March 29. Arrived at Honolulu ship Parthian, which sailed from 

Boston Nov. 3, 1827, with the third company of missionaries, etc., 
fifteen in all. The coming of Mr. Shepard, printer, in this party, 
gave a fresh impulse in this department of the work. Bf Octo- 
ber 51,900 copies of hymn books, tracts, and parts of scriptures 
were printed, including an edition of 20,000 copies of the Gospel 
•of Luke. 

" September 14. Corner stone of Wainee church, in Lahaina, laid. 

" October 15. Mr. Ely, through ill health, relinquished his work and 
left for the States per Enterprise. 

1829. July 3. Dedication of new Kawaiahao church, erected by the king 

and Kaahumanu at Honolulu, 63 x 196 feet in size, to accommo- 
date from 3000 to 4000. This was a framed structure, covered 
with pili-grass, its earth "floor spread with 12,300 square feet of 
clean mats for seats, the handwork of the women. The king, 
Princess Nahienaena and Kaahumanu took part in the services. 

1830. With the opening of the year the station at Waimea, Hawaii, aided 

by Kuakini, was opened for the recuperation of tired workers of 
the mission. Dr. and Mrs. Judd and Mr. and Mrs. Ruggles were 
the first beneficiaries, followed by Rev. Mr. Bingham in June. 

" March. Kaahumanu makes another circuit of Oahu in the interest 
of reform, and later again tours the windward islands, taking the 
king with her. 
r83i. Reformation of the native school system deemed essential. The total 
pupils at this time was 52,882, and more and better teachers being 
needed by the masses, it was decided to establish a high school 
to train such. 

" April 1. The king declaring the control of Oahu to be in the 
hands of Kaahumanu, she calls Kuakini from Hawaii to the 
governorship of Oahu for the suppression of crime, immoralities 
and the liquor traffic which for some time was running riot in 
Honolulu and influencing for evil. He closed all the grog-shops 
and in spite of protests and threats ruled with an iron hand. 
From out of this situation a temperance reform movement was 
inaugurated with Kuakini, Hoapili, Kaikioewa, Naihe and other 
chiefs leading, a society which ante-dated the Washingtonian 
temperance movement of the United States. 
June 7. Arrival of the fourth company of missionaries, nine in 
number per New England, which sailed from New Bedford at 
the close of 1830. 

" September. Lahainaluna Seminary opened with twenty-five pupils, 
under Rev. L. Andrews. 
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1832. May 17. A large re-enforcement of twenty-three to the mission 

field arrived this date per Averick, which sailed from New Bed- 
ford, Nov. 26, 183 1. 

" June 5. Kaahumanu died at her Manoa residence, aged 58, shortly 
after welcoming the new company of missionaries. 

" Stations at Wailuku, Kailua, Molokai, and Waialua, Oahu, were 
opened up this year. At Wailuku a schoolhouse to accommodate 
2000 was erected. 

1833. March 17. Kauikeaouli, as Kamehameha III, assumes the reins of 

government; confirms Kinau as Kuhina-nui, but revokes many of 
Kaahurnanu's salutary laws. 

" May 1. Arrival of Revs. B. W. Parker and Lowell Smith and 
wives, for the mission, and Rev. John Deill, seamen's chaplain, 
per ship Mentor, from New London. 

July 12. Revs. Alexander, Armstrong and Parker and wives sail to 
establish the Washington Islands mission, but finding settlements 
small and far apart returned May 13th the following year. 

November 28. The Bethel Church, the first chapel built in foreign 
lands by the American JSeamen's Friend Society, opened for 
service. 

1834. February 14. Lama Hawaii (Hawaiian Luminary), the first news- 

paper printed in the islands, issues at Lahainaluna. Shortly after, 
a semi-monthly religious paper was published at Honolulu, called 
the Kumu Hawaii (Hawaiian Teacher), of which Reuben Tinker 
was editor. 

June. The Mission at its general meeting adopted the estimate of 
130,000 as the present population of the islands. 
J 835- June 6. The seventh company of missionaries arrive per bark 
Hellespont from Boston. In this band was Miss Lydia Brown, 
teacher, who early sought to utilize the cotton, growing wild, 
and with a rude loom taught the weaving of cotton cloth, first 
at Wailuku, in classes of six. Governor Kuakini, at Kailua, 
Hawaii, gave much encouragement by planting, and in 1839 
erecting a building for the industry. 

Mr. and Mrs. Johnstone withdrew from the mission to open 

the Oahu Charity School for children of foreign parents, v 

First Hawaiian Almanac printed, issued at the Mission Press. 

,836. Female Seminary at Wailuku commenced. Opened July 6, 1837, 

under Rev. J. S. Green, with six girls, which increased to an 
average of thirty the first year. Subsequently this school moved 
to Makawao. 

June. Rev. D. B. Lyman begins work on his Hilo Boys' boarding 
1837. April 9. Arrival of the eighth band of missionaries and teachers 
per bark Mary Fraser, from Boston, a goodly company of thirty- 
one. 

school, opening in October with twelve pupils. Mrs. Coan also v 
maintained a boarding school for girls. 
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1838. June 30. During the year ending this date there were received 
4973 hopeful converts into sixteen churches, of which 2600 were 
at Waimea. 

" August 3. Rev. Mr. Richards resigns from the mission to join 
the Hawaiian government, as chaplain to the court, interpreter, 
and teacher of political economy, law and the science of govern- 
ment. 

" Owing to reduced appropriations by the A. B. C. F. M., with 

the prospect of the mission being left to its own resources, the 
year opened inauspiciously, considering the educational and re- 
ligious advancement that was in progress throughout the islands 
from the increased force in the field. » 

T839. May 10. First edition of the Hawaiian Bible completed at the mis- 
sion press. 

" June 8. Corner stone of the Kawaiahao coral stone church laid, a 
stone, weighing about half a ton, which had been procured by 
Paki at Waianae for this purpose. Size of the structure 144x78 
feet. Completed July 21, 1842. 

" June 17. The king in council, at L,ahaina, issues an edict of 
religious toleration. 
The reported additions to the various churches this year were 
10,725, of which Waimea is again credited with 23O0, and Hilo 
with 5244. 

1840. April. At request of the higher chiefs, a boarding school, known 

as the Royal School, was established in Honolulu by the mis- 
sion, under the care of Mr. and Mrs. Amos S. Cooke, opening 
with six pupils, four boys and two girls. In 1844 the list 
showed fifteen. 

August 3. Rev. H. Bingham and wife, and Mrs. Asa Thurston 
and children left for the States. Rev. R. Armstrong succeeded 
to Mr. Bingham's post at Honolulu. 

October 8. Kamehameha III grants the first written Constitution 
to the people. 

1841. May 21. The ninth company of missionaries and teachers arrive 

per Glouchester, ten in number, from Boston. 

1842. June. At the general meeting of the Board, Rev. Sheldon Dibble is 

assigned the task of preparing a History of the Hawaiian Islands. 

This was completed and issued at Lahainaluna, July, 1843. 
July 8. Haalilio and Mr. Wm. Richards sailed as Commissioners 

to the United States, England and France for recognition of the 

Independence of Hawaii, which met with success. 
July 11. The school for missionaries' children, at Punahou, now 

Oahu College, commenced under Rev. D. Dole, with fifteen 

scholars; seven others joined later. 
July. Dr. G. P. Judd withdraws from the Mission to take the place 

of Mr. Richards as interpreter, etc., to the government. 
" September 10. Dr. Jas. W. Smith and Rev. Geo. B. Rowell with 

their wives arrive to strengthen the band of mission workers. 
" "Blind Bartemus" Puaaiki died. 
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i843- February. Following the provisional cession of the islands, under 
protest, to Great Britain, owing to the vexatious demands of 
Lord Geo. Paulet, at the forwardance of his dispatches for Eng- 
land, Dr. Judd engages the services of J. F. B. Marshall, as 
secret emissary for the king, to leave with dispatches by same 
vessel. 

" July 31. The sovereignty of the Islands is restored by Admiral 
Thomas of H. B. M/s frigate Dublin. At the exercises of the 
occasion the king gave expression to a maxim, which became 
the motto of the kingdom, "Ua mau ke ea o ka aina i ka. pono" 
(The life of the land is established by righteousness). 

" November 2. Dr. Judd is appointed Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs. 

1844. July 15. The twelfth band of missionaries arrive per Globe, from 

Boston, four couple. 

1845. May 30. The first Legislative Assembly chosen by the people under 

the Constitution is opened by the king, in person, in Honolulu. 

1846. February 11. Commissioners appointed to settle land claims, which 

led to the "great mahele," or division of lands, instigated bv 
Dr. Judd. 

1847. November 7. Mr. Richards, Minister of Public Instruction, died. 

1848. February 26. Rev. Mr. and Mrs. H. Kinney and Rev. S. G. 

Dwight, the thirteenth mission band, arrive per ship Satnoset. 

1849. September 11. Princes Liholiho and Lot, accompanied by Dr. Judd, 

embark for the United States, England and France, a diplomatic 
mission, returning the following September. 

185 1. June 5. The Hawaiian Missionary Society was formed, auxiliary 

to the A. B. C. F. M. 

1852. June 5. Organization of the Hawaiian Mission Children's Society. 
" July 15. Mission to Micronesia inaugurated by Revs. Snow, Sturgis, 

and L. H. Gulick and their wives, with two married Hawaiian 
assistants, sailing per schr. Caroline. 

J 853- July. The Marquesan mission reopens in response to au earnest 
appeal by a delegated chief for religious teachers. 
September 5. Dr. Judd resigns from the Administration. 

1857. April 24. Arrival of the Missionary brigantine Morning Star, 156 
tons, from Boston, for the special use of the Micronesian Mis- 
sion, built by the contributions of Sunday-school scholars. 

i860. September 23. Rev. R. Armstrong, D.D., Minister of Public In- 
struction, died. 

1862. July 18. Lahainaluna Seminary building burned; rebuilt by close 

of the year. 

1863. February 27. Arrival of Dr. Rufus Anderson, secretary of the 

A. B. C. F. M., to visit the various churches throughout the isl- 
ands and help solve the serious situation of the Hawaiian Board. 
Shortly after his return to the States the responsibilities of the 
Mission were transferred to the local Society. 
June 29. Organization of the Hawaiian Evangelical Association, 
whereupon the Hawaiian Missionary Society dissolved. 
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" July. Girls' school at Kau opened by Rev. and Mrs, O. H. Gulick, 
with twelve pupils. 

1865. Completion of the printing of the Hawaiian Dictionary of Judge L. 
Andrews. 
" August 11. Opening of the Waialua Female Seminary, Haleiwa, by 
Mr. and Mrs. O. H. Gulick, transferred from Kau, with thirty- 
seven pupils. This school suspended January 5, 1882, owing to 
illness of its then principal, Miss Mary Green, and discontinued 
same year. 

1867. April. Kawaiahao Female Seminary began under Miss Lyjiia Bing- 
ham with seven pupils, originally the Kawaiahao Girls*' School 
of Dr. and Mrs. L. H. Gulick. 

1870. April 4. Jubilee celebration, in Honolulu, of the landing of the first 
missionaries on Hawaii. 

1873. July 12. Death of Dr. G. P. Judd, at Honolulu, aged 70 years, who 
arrived at the islands in the mission band of 1828, and joined 
the government in 1842. 

T877. October 2. Rev. C. M. Hyde, D.D., organized and opened as the 
North Pacific Mission Institute, the body of theological students 
of an effort interrupted the preceding year by the death of its 
principal, Rev. B. W. Parker. 

1879. June 8. First Chinese Church in the islands organized, in Hono- 
lulu. 

j88t. June. Jubilee exercises held at Lahainaluna, in commemoration of 
the 50th anniversary of the establishment of the Seminary. 

1885. March 15. Arrival of new Morning Star (No. 4), of 425 tons, with 
auxiliary steam power, for the Micronesian mission work. 

1890. April 11. Rev. Hiram Bingham completes his translation of the en- 

tire Bible into the Gilbert Island language. 

1891. June 25. Semi-centennial anniversary of the founding of Oahu Col- 

lege, duly celebrated. 

1892. April. First Chinese Kindergarten opened under Miss Mildred 

Kinney, through F. W. Damon, followed shortly after with like 
schools for Hawaiians and for Japanese. 

1893. Mills boarding school, for Chinese, opened under Mr. and Mrs. F. 

W. Damon, with six or eight pupils: 

1905. April 19. Hiram Bingham (Sr.) tablet unveiled at Oahu College, 
with interesting exercises. 
" September 15. Amalgamation of Kawaiahao Seminary, Mills Insti- 
tute, and Japanese boarding school, as the Mid- Pacific Institute. 

1908. Removal of Kawaiahao Seminary to its new building in Manoa, as 
the girls' department of the Mid-Pacific Institute, with 101 
students. 

1910. July 1. Mills Institute ends its individuality and moves to its fine 
large structure as the boys' department of the Mid-Pacific Insti- 
tute, with 137 students of various nationalities. 

JO^S* July 15. Laying of the cornerstone of Mission Memorial Building, 
King street. Dedicated April 16, 191 6, with special services. 

1920. January 25. Unveiling of Opukahaia Memorial Stone, at Napoopoo, 
Kona, Hawaii, with fitting historical exercises. 
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